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Y special arrangement with the leading pub- 
lishing houses, PUCK is enabled to save its 
readers considerable money in ordering their 
magazines for the coming year. If you desire 
periodicals not listed opposite, make up your 
list and send it in to us for an estimate. We will 
save money for you. 

All these offers are indicated by a number. 
Make a note of the number of the offer you 
desire to accept, write your name and address 
plainly on a slip of paper, and make remittance 
by check or money-order. In the case of Offers 
Nos. 1 and 2, currency in the shape of single bills 
may be sent without risk. 

It is not necessary that the magazines com- 
prised in any one offer be sent to a single address. 
You can get up a club among your friends, each 
one picking out the magazine they want, ) es 
share the expense pro rata. te 

Like all new things, we must nn some 
inducement to introduce the.new PUCK into your 
household. Once there, you will look upon it as 
the one indispensable paper on your list. Re- 
member, PUCK is a weekly—52 issues a year. 





| No.8 SPECIAL OFFER TO DANCERS 


This is the official book 
of the modern dance 
craze. It is written by 
the couple who have in- 
structed ‘New York’s 
**400”" in the modern 
dance steps at $25 a 
lesson. It is a beautifully 
printed book of nearly 
200 pages, bound in blue 
ribbed cloth with art inlay, 
and illustrated throughout 
with moving-picture films 
of every important step, 
posed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle. This book 
ByMR.and MRS. sells regularly at book- 
‘VERNON CASTLE stores for $1.25 a copy. 

We have obtained a lim- 


ited edition for free distribution among new PUCK readers. 
Until this edition is exhausted, we will present a copy 
absolutely without charge, to every person sending us $2.50 
for a six months’ subscription to PUCK. This is one of the 
most liberal publisher’s offers made this year, and if you 
desire to try PUCK alone, there is not a better way of doing 
it than by means of this offer. 
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Save Money on Your Winter Reading 


No. 1 OUR SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 


In order to introduce you to PUCK, we will enter your name as 
a trial subscriber for the next three months (13 numbers) for a 
Dollar Bill. Simply pin a Dollar Bill to a slip of paper bearing your 
name and address, and mark it ‘‘No. 1.” 





No. 2 OUR $2.00 OFFER 


Suck, 3 months (13 numbers) $1.30 ) OUR SPECIAL 
North American Review (5 mos.) ‘1.75 PRIC 

$305) $2. 00 

For 100 years the North American Review has been the leading 


serious monthly:of America. Here is a chance to take it on trial at 
a low price. Each number usually sells for 35 cents. 





No. 3 


Quck (6 months) 
Harper’s Weekly (6 months ) 


OUR $3.25 OFFER 


$2. 50 / OUR SPECIAL 
2.50 PRICE 


$5.00) $3.25 


Under the editorship of Mr. Norman Hapgood, Harper's Weekly 
has become one of the country’s most interesting weeklies. Its war 
service at this time is especially notable; and, in combination with 
PUCK, Harper’s will be found of exceptional worth. 





No. 4 OUR $4.25 OFFER 
Suck. (6 months) $2.50 ) oUR SPECIAL 
pong Weekly bs — 2.50 | PRICE 
ort merican Review (5 mos. 1.75 
3s) $4.25 


A trio of the leading magazines of the day, offered at an ex- 
tremely advantageous price, and covering the most desirable avenues 
of periodical reading. 


OUR $4.75 OFFER 
$5.00 ) OUR SPECIAL 
2.50 PRICE 


$750) $4.75 


One of the best ‘‘buys”’ offered this year. With its unsurpassed 
service for war pictures, Collier’s will prove one of the really big 
sellers this season, and in combination with PUCK, at $4.75, offers a 
value hard to beat. 





No. 5 


Quer (1 year) 
Collier’s Weekly (1 year) 





No. 6 OUR $5.40 OFFER 


Suc (6 months) 

Collier’s Weekly (6 months) RICE 
Harper’s Weekly (6 months) 2.5 

North American Review (5 mos.) 1 75 | 


aa $5.40 


With these four periodicals, one monthly and three weekly, you 
cover the entire field of modern thought. From the wit and satire of 
PUCK to the timeliness and entertainment of Collier’s and Harper's, 
and the weighty dictum of the North American Review, one obtains 
in this club a diversity of reading sufficient to please any mood. 


~ 25 / a — 





No. 7 


Suck (1 year) 
Review of Reviews (1 year) 


OUR $5.75 OFFER 


IAL 
7 a OUR RICE 
$8.00) $5.75 


A popular low-priced club with the leading monthly periodical of its 
class. This is a particularly attractive value for the average household. 


Address All Communications: 
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Admiral de Ruyter—Greatest of Holland’s Sea Captains 


IKE our own Paul Jones, de Ruyter knew no such word as surrender. His 
life from boyhood up was one constant battle against the enemies of his 
country. He defeated the proud English navy in two wars. One of his 

sea battles with the English fleet lasted four solid days, and ended with the 
advantage resting with de Ruyter. Later he fought several great naval duels 
against the combined English and French fleets, and while his victories were 
not decisive, he won for Holland undying glory. The great de Ruyter ab- 
horred tyranny of every kind, just as do the Hollanders of today. When 
prohibitory enactments are proposed to those of the blood of Holland they 
vote to aman against it. They are wherever found unalterably opposed to 
any legislation which would make the many suffer for the faults of a few. 
Hollanders know that there is no evil in the barley brews and light wines of 
their fathers — EVIL ONLY IS IN THE MAN WHO MISUSES 
THEM. In America we have thousands of these splendid people 
and Personal Liberty always obtains where they reside. For 57 
years Anheuser-Busch have enjoyed the trade of those of Holland 
blood because every day of these 57 years has been devoted to 
the honest brewing of Barley-Malt and Hop brews. It is not 
to be wondered that 7,500 people are daily required to keep 
pace with the natural demand for Budweiser. Is sales exceed 
those of any other beer by millions of bottles. 












Bottled only at the home plant 





ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST.LOUIS, U. S. A. 








lo Artists 
and Authors 


PUCK is in the market for the best satire, 
the most brilliant wit, the cleverest short 
stories produced in this country to-day. It 
pays the highest prices immediately upon 
acceptance. 
“Send it First to Puck” 
— is a watchword with many of the leading 
artists and authors of the day. Attention is | 
directed to the announcement of prize con- | 
tests elsewhere in this issue, and you are 
urged to enter your contributions for these 
| awards. Mark your manuscript or drawing 
“Prize Contest,” enclosing postage for | 
possible return, and address 


The Editors, 
| Puck, 301 Lafayette Street, New York 


























“Somebody Home 
HREE weeks ago, ri Ch published 
its famous ‘Nobody Home” 
cover. — Its suecess was immedi- 
ale, and requests have poured 
in for copies of the print. Next 
week we publish a companion print 
by Mr. Christy, called igs SOMEhods 
Home.” These twin pictures, start- 
ling in their contrasted expressions, 
promise to become the most popular 
prints of the season. If you laid 
aside * Nobody Home” for framing, 
you will assuredly want * SOME- 
body Home” on next week's Puck 
See that your newsdealer saves a 
copy for you. 


Puck Offers a Prize of $250 

HAT is your conception of a good cover for Puck? ‘To the 

artist who submits the best painting suitable for a cover, 

between now and January 1, Puck will pay the sum of 

$250. Every painting submitted must be original and one 

that has never before been published. In arriving at its value, it will 
be judged upon the following basis: Vifty points for the idea, twenty- 
five points for its attention-value as a piece of color, and twenty-five 





points for its general execution as a work of art. Puck seeks by this 
scale to emphasize the importance of the idea back of the cover, and 


in making the award, preference will consequently be given those 
covers with a genuine reason for existence. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, Mr. Richard Barry”’ 

UCK welcomes a new member of its contributors’ circle, Mr. 
Richard Barry, whose social satires have been a notable 
feature of American journalism for some years past. Mr. 
Barry has completed his first contribution to the new Puek. 

and it will be published in an early number. It is a clever, laughable 
survey of the lighter side of life as it is lived to-day, brilliant in its 
wit, keen in its satire. Our readers will enjoy Mr. Barry’s new 
department, which will be regular feature of the new Puck. 


A “Movie” Story Wins Puck’s $100 
UCK’S $100 award for the most humorous contribution received 
this month goes to George Wallace Bunn for his sketch en 
titled «The Faint Heart of Mr. Dorsey.” Mr. Bunn draws 
his fun from the “movies,” and gets a whole lot of laughtet 
out of an ingenious plot. Send in your story, poem, dialogue, or playlet, 
keeping it under a thousand words, and see if you cannot pocket $100. 


Contents of this Number 


IN PICTURE IN TEXT 

Cover Design—Pippins - Walter D. Goldbeck Among Those Presen - Geo. C. Cowing 
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Walter De Maris when Knighthood Was in Flower 
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GRINIGRAMS 


Military messages — as they would have read 
had there been censors in those days: 

By J. CAESAR: “I came; I saw; and I made satisfac- 
tory progress on both flanks.” 


By COMMODORE PERRY: “ We have met the enemy 
and there is nothing of importance to report.” 


By N. BONAPARTE: “Beyond the lies 
(Names of localities slashed by censor. ) 


By ALEXANDER THE GREAT: “Oh, for some other 


worlds in which to gain slight advantages!"’ (Business of 
sighing.) 
By CATO: “ - must be destroyed.” 


A noted New York costumer takes a gloomy 
view of the ‘‘American fashion movement.” 
Sobs he: ‘‘Our atmosphere is charged with the 
current of business; it is not conducive to 
artistic production.”” No? If artistic produc- 
tion is all that is wanted, the thing is easy. Put 
the designing of our fashions in the hands of our 
mining stock boosters. 


5 


If T. R. were a Frenchman, it is a reasonable 
supposition that there would now be in the field 
a regiment of Roosevelt’s Rough Turcos. 


> 


In speaking of the Boston Massacre, students 
of history should make it clear whether they 
mean the Massacre of March, 1770, or that of 
October, 1914, at Fenway Park. 


¥ 


The correct pronunciation of Przemysl turns 
out to be S-h-i-m-e-a-s-e-l. Evidently the center 
of the lingerie trade. 


# 
One of the horrors of this war is the possibility 
that Jack Johnson will come home. 
v 


“ Get rid of your kings and let the people govern.” 
— Andrew Carnegie. 
Careful, Andy, or the Kaiser won’t ask you to 
lunch again. 




















FROM THE HAGUE 
A MOVING-PICTURE OF THE PEACE CONGRESS 
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THE PIKER 


“Battles? What do YOU know about battles? You, 
with your little three and four-day skirmishes!” 








Certain Solons of the upper house of Con- 
gress sternly disapproved of moving pictures 
of the Senate. They feared, possibly, that the 
film would not be ‘‘passed by the Board of 
Censors.”” The Censors are very careful what 
they place before the eyes of innocent American 
children, as any movie ‘‘fan”’ will eloquently 


testify. 
¥ 


There is a proper time for all things. And 
some of the Colonel’s political associates were 
shocked to read that he had purchased a ceme- 
tery plot. Omens loom big in politics; Bull 
Moose as well as Elephants and Donkeys being 
abnormally superstitious around election time. 


¥ 


‘My Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed 
be our names; our kingdom come, our will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven——-” No; 
there is no mistake in the pronouns. It is the 
Lord’s Prayer as the Kaiser renders it. 


¥ 
Some people are saying that with modern 
weapons war is an intolerable institution, and 
that this great strife will be the last. Some 
people said that when the flint-axe was a 
**modern weapon.” 


Business is bad with the Dove of Peace these 
days. Big deals being off, the Dove philosoph- 
ically turned to smaller things and patched up a 
truce between President Wilson and Colonels 
Harvey and Watterson. 


v 
“* All the wine in Champagne has been drunk and we are 
reduced to tea.”’—Letter from the Front. 
A bad outlook for Broadway next New Year’s 


Eve. 
- 


It galls Republican spellbinders not to be 
able to blame the war upon the Democrats, and 
get away with it. 

v 

As there is to be a war tax on gum, thrifty 
young persons will shop early at the slot 
machines lest the high cost of chewing become 


prohibitive. 
- 


Possibly one of the reasons why Roosevelt 
frowns upon Glynn’s candidacy is because 
Chancellor Day smiles upon it. 


- 


England may revise one of her cherished songs. 
Since the advent of the Zeppelin, ‘‘ Britannia 
needs no bulwarks”’ is not strictly true. 














Fools 
These 
Mortals 
Be!” 
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Established, 1877. Puck is the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 

“MEINSELF War breeds passion 


and prejudice, and both 
are blind. Neither 
reaches, in this country, 
the intensity which pre- 
cludes reason; but President Wilson saw the 
danger signs when he urged his countrymen to 
be temperate and discreet. 


UND GOTT” 
AND GERMANY 


Even so, it has been easy to detect in the 
average American mind a forgetfulness of cer- 
tain things that came very close to prejudice, 
if not passion. The unanimity with which un- 
official America was disposed to blame the Kaiser 
for the outbreak of the war took in some quarters 
the aspect of Anti-German feeling generally, 
and this, needless to say, was a sentiment at 
once puzzling and shocking to countless Amer- 
ican citizens of German descent. Some of them 
remembered that between ’61 and ’65, German- 
Americans rendered most effective service in 
helping to save the Union, and this recollection 
did not in the least simplify matters. 


In point of sober fact, there is no prejudice 
against Germany in the United States, however 
much and often the German Kaiser may get the 
American “‘ goat.”” The American citizen inherits 
from his revolutionary fathers an inherent dis- 
like of divine-right royalty, and of this the Kaiser 
is a particularly amazing example. But Amer- 
icans have only admiration for the civic institu- 
tions which have placed Germany, and especially 
the south of Germany, in the foremost rank 
of modern civilization. 


There are great kingdoms in the south of 
Germany that have much to teach, not only the 
rest of the old world but America itself, in the 
way of culture, social development, govern- 
ment efficiency as well as art. Although Bavaria 
has loyally stood by the other German states in 
this war, which was the only thing she could do, 
we cannot in justice refuse to recognize her 
greatness and, above all, her advanced political 
and social development. Bavaria’s government- 
owned telephone service and railroads; Bavaria’s 
state universities and art institutes; Bavaria’s 
public baths, her system of compulsory pensions, 
and, above all, the high intellectual and moral 
culture and the contentment of her people com- 
mands our honest admiration. And what is 
true of Bavaria is true of all the South German 
States. 


It is not with Germany that Americans have 
a quarrel; it is with ‘‘ Meinself-und-Gottism.”’ 


¥ 


Naval experts now are claiming for the sub- 
marine a superiority over the battleship. No 
longer is it the last word in naval strength to 
have “the most powerful battleship in the 
world.”” The smallest, least conspicuous sub- 





CIVILIZATION 


marine may send the most dreadful dread- 
naught to the bottom. This has been demon- 
strated in the North Sea. The question, ‘‘Where 
will this rivalry in dreadnaughts end?”’ has been 
answered. Comparatives and superlatives, more 
powerful and most powerful, are misplaced ad- 
jectives, applied to battleships. David has met 
Goliath. 


But there is a consoling thought in all this. 
True, submarines are not as magnificent as 
battleships, and naval parades in the days of 
the submarine’s ascendency will not be as im- 
posing as when dreadnaughts swung arrogantly 
up the river; but where dreadnaughts cost 
millions, submarines cost thousands—a fact of 
some interest. It should be of especial interest 
to taxpayers, for inasmuch as last year’s battle- 
ship is almost as obsolete as last year’s car, it is 
advisable from a taxpayer’s standpoint to spend 
little rather than much for what is shortly to 
become junk anyway. 


When the dreadnaught goes, it will go un- 
mourned. Its chief function some people really 
believed it-—-was to prevent war; to frown, to 
frighten and to overawe. And that theory, like 
the dodo, is dead. 


- 


At the suggestion of President Wilson, prayers 
for peace were offered on a certain appointed 
day. The impressive solemnity of the occasion 
kept scoffers silent, and in the background. That 
the war might cease, through the instrumentality 
of the Almighty, was the burden of all prayers. 


It is often flippantly said that the Lord helps 
those who help themselves. The United States 





CAVEMAN 


is the fortunate possessor of a bumper crop, 
and Europe, in the throes of war, looks to the 
United States for a large proportion of its food 
supply. The United States raises and manu- 
factures many things, and Europe, temporarily 
engaged in bloodier business, looks to America 
to furnish them. Suppose, in addition to praying 
for peace, Americans should decline to sell 
abroad foodstuffs and other articles essential to 
the warring nations. Of course, nobody expects 
them to do any such thing, but even supposing 
that an attempt were made, what a sensation .t 
would create in the realm of light. What dazzling 
proof to the Diety that the good people of earth 
did not intend to put it all “‘up to” Him. 


The man who prays piously for peace on 
Sunday, and on Monday or Tuesday hugs him- 
self over ‘‘a big order for abroad,”’ is possessed 
of a subconscious sense of humor. He should 
be careful how he prays. Some Sunday, when 
he kneels, he will split his sides. 


¥ 


This is the age of the efficiency expert. 
Efficiency is the new science. There are 
students of it in every business. There are 
teachers of it, there are correspondence courses 
init. Its object in the business world is to save 
without detriment to quality of output, to sys- 
tematize, to perfect. Efficiency is part, also, of 
the science of war. There it relates to guns, to 
armament; in plain words, to slaughter. The 
success of efficiency in business is measured by 
what it creates. The success of efficiency in war 
is measured by what it destroys. Which type 
of efficiency belongs to the twentieth century ? 











THE BURDEN 


Europe’s Legacy to the Unborn Generations 











AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


You know them; The People 
you meet in the news 


A Well-Known-Clubman-and-Man-About-Town 
and A Rich Widow led the cotillion. As almost 
everyone knows, she comes 

“i of An Old Southern Family. 
yo Everybody spoke of the 


~=. 


{ 


delightful informality of 

/ hh. __ the ball. That stiffness 
<i) ©* ./ OS and restraint so notice- 
fh iy “' able at some affairs 
S/ii' | was lacking. EvenA 

\ A ‘| / Young Matron and The 


Woman in the Case 
got on famously. 
| The new fancy dan- 
bes y ) ces were very popular. 
| Among the graceful 
couples seen on the 
floor were A Hard-Headed Business Man and A 
Beautiful Actress; An Idle Roomer and A Girl 
Who is Very Fond of Athletics, and Others. A 
Big-League Star and A Charming Hostess did 
the Lincoln Beachey glide. 

Those who did not dance viewed the kaleido- 
scopic ensemble from the balconies and tea- 
rooms. Among those who looked on were a 
Mother-with-Babe-in-Arms, An Aged Recluse, 
and A Keen Financier and his daughter, Who is 
Deeply Interested in Settlement Work. A Foot- 
light Favorite, accompanied by the well-known 
Youths, Dapper and Gilded, looked in during the 
evening. 

During the supper hour, some ‘‘stunts’’ were 
given. Much merriment was provoked when 
those precocious youngters, A Tiny Tot and A 
Ragged Urchin, burlesqued the modern dances. 

A Handsome Leading Man told some of the 
witty stories he had heard at the Lambs’ Ciub. 
He neglected, however, to give Willie Collier and 
Wilton Lackaye credit for them. 

A Woman Heavily Veiled read some of her 

‘hitherto unpublished letters, after which A Man 
Regarded as Presidential Timber felt called upon 
to make a few remarks. He explained that A 
Man Close to the Administration was to have 
been the speaker of the evening, but had been 
detained in Washington to dictate some dis- 
patches for the Washington correspondents. 

Two unfortunate incidents marred the evening. 
A Western Congressman and A Daring Aviator 
went down to the cafe and got beautifully satu- 























WEDDING NOTE 


“The bride entered on the arm of her father” 
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FIND THE BOY WHO GOT THE JOB 




















rated. They said a Wall Street Broker had been 
buying wine, and they couldn’t get away. No- 
body believed that a Wall Street Broker was 
buying wine these days, and the intoxicated 
individuals were asked to leave. 

A First Nighter, who knew all the reporters, 
and talked their lingo, explained to the members 
of the press. 

“Ousted as Social Menace; Pair Ejected from 
Ball-Room!” he airily narrated, adding, signi- 
ficantly, ‘‘Committee to Conduct Probe; May 
Place Ban on Offenders.”’ 

While A Man Regarded as Presidental Timber 
was talking, in part, a sensation was caused by 
A Person Dressed in a Sack Suit of Some Dark 
Material. He wore A Nondescript Hat. 

**I just want to say,”’ interrupted Nondescript 
Hat, ‘‘that you’re all a lot of snobs and four- 
flushers. You ignore me, and yet I am more 
famous than any of you.”’ 

““Who are you?” demanded Those Present. 

**I,”, was the proud answer, “I am An Uni- 
dentified Man.” 

The police removed him to the morgue. 


¥ 
INTRUSION 


An Idea edged its way cautiously into -the 
clergyman’s study. A light of recognition stole 
over the pale, devout face, and a shadow of 
vexation settled on the corrugated brows of the 
man at the desk. 

““Ah, here you are again intruding on my 
privacy after I had expressly forbidden you the 
premises. Why are you here ?”’ 

**T thought, sir, that I might find you more 
hospitable this time. I even thought you might 
be in need of me.”’ 

“‘Preposterous! As if you could be of any 
assistance! Think how long I have succeeded 
without you!” 

‘“*But times are changing. There is a growing 
demand for my services.” 

**But you forget my Board of Control and my 
Rich Parishioners.” 


“True, I had forgotten them.” 

*“‘And the Pious Old Ladies of my congrega- 
tion.”’ 

“Yes, I did overlook them, too.”’ 

“‘And you know the Liberal Thinkers have 
stopped coming to services.”’ 

*“*How thoughtless of me not to consider all 
these facts. I see clearly that you could have 
no possible use for me. I hope you will pardon 
my intrusion. Good afternoon!” 

As the retreating form of his visitor slowly 
faded from sight the good man smiled a little 
sadly, shook himself, and began the preparation 
of his forthcoming sermon on Scriptural Baptism. 


ca 


Theatrical people may be divided into two 
classes. those who are working for the movies, 
and those who are “‘at liberty.” 
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WIFELY SATIRE 


“‘Has he landed you yet, George?” 














KRUPPERY 


Of course somebody had to furnish the mate- 


rials of war. If it hadn’t been the Krupps, it 
would have been somebody else. Somebody 
has to be the hangman, the scavenger, the stool- 
pigeon. There is dirty work to be done in the 
world. If the wages are deemed sufficient, the 
hands will be found. You wouldn’t like to do it, 
and I wouldn’t like to do it; so we have it done 
for us. 


Easy enough to sneer at the news that Herr 
Krupp of Bohlen and Halbach has donated one 
million marks to the Red Cross. The jibes come 
readily to the typewriter key. It does seem, at 
random glance, to be much like serving poison 
to your dinner guests, and then calling in the 
best medical experts in the neighborhood to use 
the stomach pump. 


Brow 


But the fault isn’t with Krupp; it’s with 
Kruppery. And Krupp didn’t originate Kruppery. 
Krupp just kept it going; kept it up-to-date; 
made it a little more effective than it had ever 
been before. The Krupps never killed anybody. 
They merely passed through the audience ask- 
ing: ‘*‘ Who feels like doing murder? Who feels 
like committing suicide?’’ And when they got 
sufficient encouragement they manufactured the 
tools. 


You say that the Krupps incited the war- 
spirit. Of course they did. The clever grocer 
incites the appetite for his wares. He displays 
green corn in his window, to make people want 
to eat green corn. He gives away a dish witha 
pound of tea to encourage demand in that line. 
The Krupps did just that. They pushed their 
trade. 


If you want to put the Krupps out of business, 
all you have to do is to abolish Kruppery. You 
can’t do any damage witha gun you don’t have. 
Of course, an unarmed man is a victim to 
rowdies. Of course the rowdies must be put 
down, and rolled flat. But there has been a lot 
of gentlemanly gun-toting, too. 

We shouldn’t like to be Krupps. Their hands 


are all red. But they didn’t build the altar, and 
they didn’t furnish the sacrificial sheep. 
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AS TO PASSERS-BY 


“They are a badly mismated couple, I believe.” 
“No wonder. A Laura Jean Libby heroine can 
never be happy with a Henry James hero.” 


FASHION AND SCIENCE 


Science was never more positive. 

*““Women,”’ it declared, ‘“‘have poor health 
because they persist in supporting the weight 
of their skirts from their hips.” 

But just here Fashion slyly abolished hips. All 
over the world noboby who was anybody had 
any. Yet the health of women was no better. 

“*Er—lovely weather we’re having!’’ stam- 
mered Science, in palpable confusion. 
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THE FIRST HALLOWE’EN 
Being a Revised Version of “How It Happened” 
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The Reversed Prosper Merimee (who has written better stories 
P than his popular ‘‘ Carmen’’ ) relates in an anonymous 
Engines placquette, entitled ‘‘H. B.,”’ published after the death 
of Henry Beyle, better known by his pen-name, Stendhal, an anecdote of 
his friend and master, which is worth retelling in these stirring times (the 
original is out of print). Stendhal was not precisely of a religious tempera- 
ment, so he should be pardoned in advance for his eighteenth century 
freedom. He gravely narrated that God, having suddenly died from heart 
disease (Nietzsche later used this idea), his successor to the throne of the 
cosmos was his only son, an inexperienced but amiable youth. One day, 
while prying into the secrets of Time and Space, he came upon a chamber 
full of strange-appearing machinery, whose uses were unknown to him. 
He, being of a curious mind, began to meddle with the various brakes and 
levers about him. To the consternation of the earth he reversed the 
engines of Christianity, and the result was fatal to peace. Wars began, 
probably the Napoleonic. Now somebody has evidently again reversed the 
engines, but it is not a son of God but a son of Belial, and with the same 
dire consequences. With Richard Le Gallienne, ‘‘ War I abhor,” yet it is 
impossible to close ones eye’s to a supreme fact: as long as there is life on 
this mud-ball of ours there will be war. The microscope tells us that life at 
its core is war. Some weeks ago on this page I discoursed of Socialism 
and the pernicious doctrine of perfectibility. I was adversely criticised 
because I maintained a platitude dear to some scientists, that man has 
made no intellectual progress since the Stone Age; that so-called human 
progress is always circular. We go’round and ’round as in a squirrel cage; 
but it is repetition, not advancement, in the sense propounded by idealists. 
I don’t mean that I subscribe to the wild dream of ‘‘ Eternal Recurrence,” 
which Nietzsche pretended was planetary law. That is a poet’s invention 
a poet who has read the Zend Avesta— but it is no less credible than the 
belief that there is a goal toward which we are winging our way; that on 
a certain date mighty things will happen to our race; that war will become 
obsolete, and peace—that is, stagnation, mental and physical—will univer- 
Sally prevail (read ‘‘The Time Machine,”’ by the ingenious Mr. Wells, and 
see what he thinks of flabby peace). While there is youth there will be 
war. All the weil-meant vaporing about ‘‘the last war,” prayers, and 
other monstrous and barbarian practices are useless, if edifying. As 
Renan wrote—and he philosophically endured the horrors of 1870—‘‘ One 
would say that the young have neither read the history of philosophy nor 
Ecclesiastes: The thing that hath been is that which shall be.” Says 
Diderot: ‘You are mad if you think that there is anything in the universe 
that can add or take from the laws of nature.”’ 


Mankind generally is addicted to mythomania. We 
dearly love—I speak of grown-ups as well as of children 
our daily dose of fairy tales. Without vision the people perish! Some 
get their soothing ancdyne in religion—which Huxley called a crutch for 
lame minds; some in the opium of art; the majority find in normal 
activity, in money-making, the peace that many a man of genius misses 
his life long. For such a majority the daily newspaper is not only a boon 
but a necessity. In it we find our vanity flattered; we are ordinary, every- 
day commonplace persons—but are we not, after all, The People? Our 
prejudices are pandered to, and daily we read that two and two make five. 
I confess I like that calculation better than the old unimaginative hard fact. 
During the Franco-Prussian War the De Goncourts relate in the Diary that 
tens of thousands or people surrounded the Bourse in Paris hoping to see 
a telegraphic despatch plastered on a pillar which announced a conclusive 
French victory. Thousands departed happy because they had seen with 
their own eyes this significant piece of paper. Here was mob obsession 
on the scale induced, so it is said, by religious Fakirs in the wilds of India. 
It was self-hypnosis, for there never existed such a telegram. Siege-mad- 
ness is the name given the delusion by pyschiatrists. Rumor begets 
rumor, and, as man is an affective, not an intellectual, animal, one whose 
feelings are more readily moved than his judgment centres, he prefers 
so-called miracles to realities. Well has the wise Tertullian said: ‘‘Cer- 
tum est quia impossible est.’”’ Like children we cry for the moon, the far 
away, the impossible. The report of a ‘“‘miracle’’ comes, and we are hot 
on its heels. The Russian troops mirage traversed the world. An 
aviator the day war was declared plunged madly through a giant dirigible 
balloon, smashed it, and the hero was not asphyxiated. I cried 
when I read this: ‘‘They’re off!’ Sure enough they were. 
Such romancing! H. G. Wells must feel elated over the crop 
of fiction-manufacturers— in 
all the nations involved, be 


Mythomania 





it understood -— that his fantasies 
have created. If Barnum were 
alive to-day he would have secured the superb 
bull that gored a bodyguard of the enemy for 
his show. I lived on the continent during the Balkan war, and was as far 
down as Buda-Pest and the Iron Gates on the Danube. How I was surfeited 
with “‘atrocities’’! How stories of mutilations and firing on the Red Cross 
filled the press. As for the destruction of art treasures, I can only say: ‘‘ You 
can mend a fiddle, but you can’t mend a bell; you can mend a cathedral, 
but you can’t mend a dead man.”’ The curse of war is its aftermath of cal- 
amities; the physical shock profoundly affects the generation following. 
National neuresthenia—with its attendant train of ghost worshippers, fortune- 
tellers, charlatans, who will take advantage of the diminished vitality—de- 
generation, moral and physical, is a sure outcome. And the victor is sure 
to be the worst sufferer of all. As for art and literature, it always suffers. 
Nietzsche truthfully remarked that the 1870 war—in which he participated 
for a period—coarsened men and ideals, and was destructive to culture. 
Decadence follows in the wake of war. Nevertheless, war is a concomitant 
of civilization, let yawping tub-thumpers rail as they will. It is a condition, 
not a theory, and one of its minor merits is that it momentarily keeps the 
squaws out of the wigwams’ councils. Therefore, let us not tap God so 
familiarly on the shoulder, telling Him it is high time for peace and prayer- 
mills, for it will be admitted by the most hardened mythomanic that He 
knows what He is about; besides, He is a Man of War, so the Bible says; 
and that he is usually on the side of the heaviest artillery. Furthermore, 
the vilest wars, in which the carnage was the most tremendous, have been 
religious wars. Rivers of blood followed the triumphant cross, the victorious 
crescent. The conquests of Buddhism are bloodless; not so those of 
Christianity and Mahometanism. Let us search for the mote in our own 
eyes before accusing the Chinese, Japanese, and other “‘ barbarians”’ of 
the beam in theirs. The engines of the world have been reversed more 
than once. They will be reversed again, and perhaps our country will 
taste the bitterness of conflict. We seem to have forgotten too soon the 
war of the rebellion; and a few months ago we were clamoring for war 
with Mexico! Little wonder that PUCK, as he rides across the gory battle- 
fields of Europe, exclaims, more in sorrow than scorn: ‘‘What fools these 
mortals be!”’ 






Ideas for I forgot to add that if Edward VII, shrewd diplomatist, 

Editors kindly gentleman, had been alive last summer it is more than 

probable the war would never have been born. Europe lost 

her best friend (and the United States, too) when he died. Why doesn’t 

someone capture the slim youth, Princip of Sarajevo, whose pistol shot of 
(Continued on page 20) 
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ADVICE TO SUITORS 


While trying to make a hit with the family, pay at least a little attention to the girl 









































ALL THE REVOLTING DETAILS Bah! (For a few seconds Uncle George fumes 


(Oh, goody! At last we are going to hear the horrors 
of war at first hand from. dear old Uncle George. Was 
Uncle George there? He certainly was. He went over in 
July and returned only last Tuesday, pale and emaciated shot? 
—that is pale and emaciated for Uncle George. Bless us, 
Here we were 
laughing and making merry while poor Uncle George was 
defying the flying shrapnel or standing with unblanched 
cheeks in the path of submarines. But, there! Isn’t that 
a familiar step in the hall? This way, Uncle George. ) 


WE: Oh, Uncle George, you must tell us all 


what a thoughtless, heartless world! 


about the outrages. 

UNCLE GEORGE (as thoughts 
of the recent horrors make his 
gray hairs bristle): Tell you all 
about ’em! By Gad! I’m going 
to tell everybody ali about ’em. 
I’m going to retail those out- 
rages to every newspaper in the 
country. 


WE (with delightful anticipatory 
Shivers): Yes, that’s just what 
you ought to do, Uncle George. 
From what one reads things were 
frightful. 


UNCLE GEORGE: Frightful? By 
Gad! They were terrible! I’m in 
Breslau. Work two weeks with the 
chef, personally training him to 
make a decent cup of coffee—not 
a really good cup of coffee; you 
can’t get that outside of America 
—but decent. War’s declared; 
off that chef marches to the 
front; and the rest of the time 
in Breslau I’m served mud and 
water as usual. Mud and water! 


incoherently. ) 


WE (anxious to get down to more distressing 
strata): But, Uncle George, did you see any spies 


UNCLE GEORGE (grimly): See ’em shot? I 
came near shooting one myself. Stopped twenty- 
four hours in Frankfort; ordered a beefsteak 
and got a piece of dry varnished sole-leather. If 
the man that cooked that steak wasn’t a foundry- 
man disguised as a cook I’ll eat oysters in June. 

















NOT YET DUE 


FASHIONABLE RECTOR: Of course you are praying for peace, Brother Millyuns ? 
RICHEST PARISHIONER: Well, no! My daughter is engaged to a Count, who is on 
the firing line. At last reports he was still alive. 











Shooting would have been too good for him. I 
hope they hanged him to the nearest 


WE: But, Uncle George, weren’t there any 
real atrocities ? 


UNCLE GEORGE (exploding): Real atrocities! 
Where’s your ears? Haven’t I been telling you 
that not once from the time I left Breslau till I 
landed in New York — not in Berlin or Hamburg, 
or Bremen or Rotterdam, or aboard the packet 
did I get a single meal that wasn’t an atrocity? 
If I ever get hold of the man who invented war 


I'll take him by the scruff of his 
neck and make him eat all the sand- 
wiches in a Middle West railroad 
lunch-counter! Hjwxrtzfpmntbid! 
(With this final expletive Uncle George 
departs to order his modest luncheon 
which—as he is not feeling well to-day 
will consist of consomme, soft-shell crabs, 
broiled bluefish, snipes on toast, endive 
salad, and some of the Club’s eighty- 
three year old brandy. No, Uncle George 
has never heard of Horace Fletcher, and 
he doesn’t want to hear of him either. ) 


HIS DESIRE 


‘*Where did you work last, and 
how long ?”’ demanded the colonel. 
**Did you quit of your own accord, 
or were you discharged, and ” 

**Loogy yuh, Boss!’’ sourly re- 
turned Brother Bogus. ‘“‘I isn’t 
puhposin’ mar’age to yo’; I’s axin’ 
for a job.”’ 


¥ 


Keep your eyes on the road ahead 
and watch that hill melt away. 

















Theatrical Geography 


London.—A city inhabited largely 
by children whose mothers are be- 
ing pursued by villains. 

Paris.— A city situated in Maxim’s 
and inhabited chiefly by ladies who 
wear tights on the streets in broad 
daylight, and who, by night, live on 
top of restaurant tables. 

Vienna.—The chief industry of 
this city is waltzing. Its male pop- 
ulation is composed entirely of 
handsome and very passionate 
young lieutenants of Dragoons. 

New York.— See Bloomingdale. 

Bloomingdale.—See Harlem. 

Harlem.—A quarter of New York, 
the male inhabitants of which steal 
money so they may gratify the 
vanities of their wives. 

Surrey.—A_ district in England 
to which Londoners retire after 
marrying women with “ pasts.’’ 

Rhodesia.—A country in British 
Central Africa inhabited by lead- 
ing men who have been disappoint- 
ed in love. 

aa 

An actor is one whose turn con- 
sists in voicing the sentiments of the 
dramatist. A phonograph record 
is a device whose turn voices the 
sentiments of the musician. If the 
actor calls himself an artist, why, 
pray, may not the record do the 
same? 











- 


We hear a great deal of the Amer- 
ican drama’s failure ‘‘to hold the 
mirror up to nature.”’ This is non- 
sense, nothing more or less. The 
trouble is not with the drama, but 
with the mirror! The American 
drama tries to reflect nature in one 
of those little mirrors women carry 
in their vanity-boxes. Some day, 
it may learn—as the French drama has learned 

that when there’s any reflecting of nature to 
be done, you’ve got to use a cheval-glass. We 
like to believe, we Anglo-Saxons, that all drama 
lies in mortals’ faces, and that drama’s purpose 
is merely to reflect, as in a shaving mirror, 
men’s tears and smiles. The French, a wiser 
people, know that drama reposes alone in men’s 
bodies. 


- 
Brieux.—Jeanne d’Arc on a mule. 
e 
The “Happy Ending” 
Il p.m. 11 p.m. (A Year Later) 
**T love you.” “Thank God, a 
divorce at last!”’ 
“*My wife!”’ | The other fellow’s. 


“I caught it! They 
are all pink, boys! ”’ 


“‘Dearest heart! ”’ 


“Till never leave “I’m sorry, but I’ve 
you, never, sweet- | got to sit up with a 
heart!”’ sick friend.”’ 

** Darling!” “‘Darling!’’ (some- 

| body else. ) 

“I’ve loved you all Silly. 


along, silly!” 
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and Vishnu, Juggernaut, Ganesa, 
/ the brassy Hanuman, and shelf 
‘aN upon shelf of other lesser divinities 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 





Painteo by M. HELD 


The Relation of the Nations to the 
American Drama 


Irishman. A warbler of love ballades. 
German. A comedian. 
Englishman. One who marries for money. 


Frenchman.-_A fraudulent count or a manager 
of a restaurant. 


Spaniard. A former and revengeful lover of 
a musical comedy leading lady. 


Hungarian. _ A violin player in a fine cafe. 


Russian. A bearded villain. 
Mexican. See Spaniard. 
Japanese. A juggler or acrobat. 
American. A hero. 

v 


Wedekind.—Strindberg, at the age of twelve, 
marries Emma Goldman. Best man, Max 
Reinhardt. Ushers, Klaw and Erlanger. 
Flower-girl, Elbert Hubbard. 
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In London, last spring, I inspected the ‘‘Idol 
Show”’ at the Indian Missionary Exhibition, a 
convention of gods embracing Brahma, Siva, 











of the heathen. The one thing 
about the exhibition that impressed 
itself most profoundly upon me 
was the look of perplexity, of 
puzzle, of doubt and mystification 
that traversed the visages of the 
English populace which had come 
hither to inspect the deities. It 
couldn’t make them out, didn’t 
know them, couldn’t get the hang 
of this thing called an “‘ Idol Show; ”’ 
acted, in short, as if it had been de- 
ceived, fooled, bamboozled out of 
the entrance fee. And it occurred 
to me that very probably the same 
air and fact of disappointment would 
attend a similar exhibition of idols in 
America. I therefore give the fol- 
lowing suggestion gratis to some 
appropriate Barnum. 


Why not open an idol show in 
New York which would give the 
public a look at idols not of the 
dubious, unintelligible sort  dis- 
played in London, but idols of its 
own veneration and worship? Thus, 
in the Main Hall, I would suggest 
Beer Made in Newark, New Jersey, 
David Belasco’s Press Agent and 
the Montessori Method, John Drew’s 
Clothes, Charles Klein’s Second Act 
Climaxes, Sanitary Paper Drinking 
Cups, The Drama League of Amer- 
ica, Cold Consomme, The Clover 
Club Cocktail, and Men Who Make 
Jokes About Wrist-Watches. 


In the First Gallery, I would sug- 
gest Toilet Preparations that Made 
Lillian Russell Beautiful and En- 
dorsed by Her, Dramatic Criticisms 
in Newspapers Having a Paid Page 
Ad. of the Play, Omelets Du Jour, 
Coat Pockets Cut on the Slant, 
Speculations as to Whether the 
Characters in ‘‘The Salamander’”’ 
Were Drawn From Life, The Coffee Served Free 
at Winthrop Ames’ Little Theatre, The Deep 
Thought of Maurice Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde’s 
Epigram’s, and Mrs. Fiske’s Intellectuality. And 
on the Mezzanine, I would suggest The Segrega- 
tion of Vice, African Jungle Movies Taken in 
Bronx Park, a group showing Dime-in-the-Slot 
Bon-Bons defying Somerset Maugham’s Plays, 
People Who Believe George Ade Has Lost His 
Punch, Spinach Cooked Without Chives, The 
Glass Spoons Served With Picon and Grenadine, 
and The Idea That All Men Who Drink Always 
Treat Their Wives Brutally. What a great show 
it would be— for the heathen minority. 
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DRAMA (dra-ma), n. A story of human life 
told by representation of persons by persons, the 
whole produced with reference to truth or 
probability. Century Dictionary. 

DRAMA (show), n. A story of actor life told 
by representation of persons by actors, the 
whole produced without reference to truth or 
probability. » 


Dramatic criticism.— A gratification of the vanity 
of playwrights, producers, scene-paint- 
ers, and actors, also dramatic critics. 
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DILEMMA OF THE POOR COMPOSER WHO IS 
TRYING TO WRITE A NEUTRAL WAR SONG 
THAT WILL ENTHUSE EVERYBODY. 
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RL 
“YOU SAY BUSINESS IS DULL, BUT YOU HAVE A STORE FULL OF PEOPLE ”’ 

“OH NO, THESE ARE INSPECTORS—INSPECTORS OF PLUMBING, WIRING, BOILERS, FIRE APPLIANCES, 
PURE FOOD CHILD LABOR, AND MANY. MANY MORE.’’ 


PICKINGS FROM PCK’s 
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THAT EMBARRASSING MOMENT WHEN YOU 
WATCH YOUR NEIGHBOR TO SEE WHICH 
KNIFE OR FORK OR SPOON 
YOU MUST USE FOR THAT 
PARTICULAR DISH. 










“IS IT ONE OF THE ENEMY’S 
AIRCRAFT?”’ 







"NO; ONE OF OUR OWN 
PROVISION ZEPPELINS,”’ 
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A GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 








ALMOST A KNIGHT 


Mrs. Johnson gazed at him over the top of 
the book she was reading. How entirely unlike 
Sir George Dempey he was! Sir George, for 
whom running through eight adversaries of a 
sunny morning with his deli- 
cate rapier was but child’s play. 

For twenty-two long 
SEN years she had waited for 
ei) Henry to show signs of 
ye being the true knight of 





= her maiden dreams — but 
-~ 7 in vain. Now it seemed 
7 almost too late. He was par- 
ticularly sleepy to-night and 
f she had more than a sneaking 
suspicion that he had accumu- 
lated quite an edge at the lodge meeting last 
night. Under the library lamp his bald head 
twinkled merrily, and a faint sound as of the 
distant sawing of wood emanated from his 
drooping mouth. 


At beating the world on the head and ex- 
tracting a few iron men for household expenses 
or Mary’s education, Henry Johnson was there 
or thereabouts, but at knightly feats and derring 
do he was about as successful as a German band 
in the Champ Elysee. 


As the clock struck nine he started to wander 
aimlessly upstairs, leaving Mrs. Johnson to 
finish chapter twenty-seven. 


Sir George did the most wonderful things in 
chapter twenty-seven and Mrs. Johnson, sighing 
for the days of chivalry, went to bed all a-twitter, 
and a few minutes later drifted into the land 
where brave men fought on gray stallions for 
the honor of a fair lady’s eyebrow. The blow 
of broadsword on steel visor woke her---there 
was another crash--a real one. Then she 
quietly got out of bed and went to the window. 

The full moon was back of the church steeple 
and in its light (for fear is sharp-sighted) she 
saw a big negro with a checked cap reaching 
down from inside her kitchen window to pull up 
a swarthy Italian with a curved stiletto between 
his teeth; behind him was a tall figure with 
feathers on his head and tomahawk in hand. 


She tried her best to keep cool, and must have 
succeeded because her teeth were chattering. 
With a queer feeling in the pit of her stomach she 
tiptoed back to bed and listened intently. Ina 
moment she heard the sound of muffled foot- 
steps downstairs—and Henry snored. Chivalry 

gone like the dreams of her girlhood and the 
old-fashioned waltzes. 

Sir George Dempey would have walked down 
the broad stairway and throttled these weird 


invaders of his castle with his naked hands; 
Henry, if she waked him, would probably 
whimper, reach for the extension and ’phone 
the police. 


The clock in the hall struck twelve. Henry 
snorted, turned over, and just then from below 
she could hear the sound of someone packing 
silver. Henry stopped breathing as one of the 
burglars stumbled overachair. She heard him 
swear audibly, the first time in five years, and 
feigning sleep she watched him jump out of bed. 
With an exultant glow she saw him leap into 
his best blue serge trousers, pull on his shoes 
and start for the door; Sir George, himself, 
couldn’t have been more prompt to defend his 
lady. Her knight! And she heard him go down 
the front stairs, three at a time. 


She ran to the landing, and then from the 
darkness below came the sound of a mighty 
battle; of broken glass— and finally of something 
being dragged along the hall. There were voices, 
another scuffle; then after a long time the front 
door opened; there was a sound of footsteps, 
noise on the front porch, the door slammed shut 

silence. And Mrs. Johnson wouldn’t have 
traded Henry for all the knights in the world as 
she heard his footsteps on the stairs coming up. 


As he came into the room she fairly swelled 
with pride her mate had fought for her and 
won. There was only one appropriate remark 
to make and she had it all ready. It was: 
**My knight, my hero, come to my arms.” 


But Mrs. Johnson never said the words she 
had been rehearsing. For the fulfillment of an 
ideal that had come to her at last after twenty- 
two years of waiting was shattered as Henry 
remarked: ‘‘Darned if I didn’t forget all about 
telling the Initiation Committee at ‘the lodge 
they could bring their stuff over to store it here. 
You just oughta seen Bill Healey all blacked up.”’ 

C. Roy Dickinson 
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THE HEIGHT OF LUCK 
TOMMY : I wish I was born lucky. 
EDDIE: My dad says there ain’t no sich thing 
as luck. 
TOMMY: Huh! What do you call a feller who 
lives in a town that’s the winter quarters of a 
circus? 


NEAR WORK 
THE JUDGE: You say you’ve worked as an 
artist’s model. When? 
THE VAG: Oncet when I was takin’ me beauty 
nap in de woods an artist feller come along an’ 
sketched me as a sleepin’ faun. 
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What is the blind spot in golf? 
Very few golfers could answer 
BLIND this question. In fact, very few 

sportsmen of any kind really un- 
SPOT derstand what the blind spot is; 

yet it is a matter of great import- 
ance to all who derive enjoyment from hitting a 
ball of any kind, that their blind spot shall be as 
small as possible. 


The cricketer, the tennis player, and the golfer 
have had the maxim, ‘‘Keep your eye on the 
ball,” rammed into them ad nauseam. 

In its way it is good advice, for it exhorts one 
in the right direction, but that is about all one 
can say for it. 


THE 


Let us deal with the maxim mainly in its relation 
to golf, for we are not presently 





eye on the ball’”’ is of quite secondary importance 
to that of ‘“‘Keep your eyes still,’’ which is only 
another way of saying ‘‘ Don’t move your head.” 

This really is the important maxim: ‘Don’t 
move your head.”’ 


Let us take an instance to show that the old 
maxim of ‘‘ Keep your eye on the ball’’ may be 
carefully observed without any beneficial result; 
indeed, many people do habitually observe, or 
over-observe it, the while they miss the whole 
point of the exhortation. 


Let us say that our player has addressed his 
ball, and that he proceeds to play his drive, 
keeping his eye all the while on his ball, but lifting 
his head four inches as he comes down. 

This is enough to spoil almost any stroke, and 





Drawn sy R. C. EWER 


the illustration serves to show that the vitally 
important thing is to keep the eyes in the same 
position during the stroke that they occupy at 
the address. 


It is by doing this that one’s blind spot will be 
reduced to the lowest possible limit. That is as 
much as one can say, for i am convinced that we 
all have the blind spot very fully developed in 
our respective games. It is less likely to be so 
pronounced in golf as it is in other games, be- 
cause the striking point is so far from the eye 
but it is there nevertheless. 


I am emphasizing this point because of its great 
practical importance. A player gets it fixed in 
his mind that he must keep his eye on his ball 
until the actual moment of impact. He gauges 

his distance and makes his swing. 





concerned with tennis or cricket; 
and, firstly, let me explain that 


His eye has done all that is re- 
quired of it so far from the ball 





nobody, except cranks or freaks, in this matter naturally turns to 
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the impact of the club, bat, or Hf Wy "Ny WY LE This is what now happens. His 
racket on the ball, for practically i Hilt Y eye having got through its work 





ever actually sees the ball in con- 
tact with his striking implement. 

This sounds very revolutionary, 
i know, but after twenty years’ 
experience i am prepared to risk 
the statement. 

One is told how important it is 
to keep the eye on the ball until 
the very last moment, how to 
locate the exact pimple one in- 
tends to assault, how to do it all 
the grievous bodily harm one can, 
and how then to spend much of a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon gaz- 
ing upon the turf and guessing 
what has become of one’s ball; 
but really, don’t you know, this 
absolutely isn’t golf—or even fun. 


What really happens in every 
Stroke played in ball games, even 
in billiards, is that one takes one’s 
aim, settles in one’s mind, by aid 
of the eye, how one is to play 
one’s stroke and sets about it. 

As a matter of fact, the eye 
has fulfilled its function long before 
the club reaches the ball, and for 
the last foot or eighteen inches 
of the travel of the club’s head it 
would not matter much if the 
player closed his eyes, provided 
he did not move his head. 


You must know that by the time 
the club has got so near to the 
ball as that no possible readjust- 
ment of its arc could do any 
good in fact, any attempt to 
alter it would spell disaster; so 
we are forced to the conclusion 
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TRUTH IS MIGHTY 


THE GROUCHY ONE: You advertised that car to be as good as the day you bought it! 
THE COMPLACENT ONE: It is! I bought it day before yesterday, second-hand! 





{i the next phase of the stroke. It 
4 \\ wants to view the result of its 
ri directions tothe mind. This would 
| not matter, perhaps, if the eyes 
} would be content to move without 
interfering with the rest of the 
golfing mechanism. 
| Unfortunately, however, the in- 
structions for that stroke were 
passed in through the eyes. The 
set position, the concentrated 
} effort were organized by them. 
The moment they cease to attend 
to the business in hand they trans- 
fer their regard to the flight of 
the ball. Again i say this in itself 
does not matter. 

It is the attendant action of 
' raising the head that is fatal to 
the stroke. 

A golfer can try this out for 

himself, and he will be extremely 
surprised to find how well he can 
drive, even if he closes his eyes 
a foot or eighteen inches from the 
ball, provided always, of course, 
that he keeps his head still, for 
| this is the truly important point. 
' Very few players, notwithstand- 
ing the tremendous amount of 
golf literature that is sold, are 
fully awake to the extreme im- 
portance of this mandate. 


bm nf A well-known English golfer 


made quite a stir in London 
by publicly stating that ‘“‘Keep 
your eye on the ball’’ was an 
out-of-date maxim, and that he 
was able to play his shot nearly 





(Continued on page 22) 





that the maxim of ‘‘Keep your 














“CETTING RELIGION” 
Showing Why Young Bunker Has Given Up Sunday Morning Golf 
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THE FIRST ACT 


“Ah, ’tis sixteen years since Master Jack 
went away. Sixteen weary years!”’ 

(Bang-bang of seats. ) 

‘“‘He always said he 
would come back to 
Mortgagedown Towers.” 

(Bang-bang. ) 

“‘I have been the old 





(‘‘ These ain’t our seats.’’) 
y ‘“‘Lady Audley, some- 
f < thing tells me that he will 
return.” 

(‘‘ These coupons is for 
to-morrow night.’’ ) 

**Dorkins, who is yonder 
handsome stranger ?’’ 

(‘I don’t sit behind no post.’’) 

“Yes, it is I, little girl, your own——” 

(Bang-bang.) 

**Out there in the Australian bush——” 

(“John Perkins, I told you we’d be late.’’) 

“Day and night for sixteen long years——””’ 

(“Well, you would spend an hour painting 
your face.’’) 








‘*Your picture has been ever before me.”’ 

(‘‘ Where’d I put them tickets ?’’) 

**What, you are promised to another?”’ 

(‘‘ Boy, get me a programme.”’ ) 

**Don’t curse me, Jack!” 

(“I can find my own seats.” ) 

“*T tell you, I’ll shoot him!”’ 

(Bang-bang. ) 

“Is it thus that you treat a woman who has 
loved——”’ 

(‘Excuse me, lady, for walking over you.’’) 

“*Stand back, Lord Punkwood!”’ 

(‘‘Where’s K-9?’’) 

**So you dare to face me!”’ 

(“ Hey, usher !’’) 

“**Stand back, I say!”’ 

(“Have I gotta stand back here? ’’) 

“Oh, Jack, what have you done?” 

(“‘ There, doggone it, we’ve missed the first 
act.”’) 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 
THE OLD MAN: My daughter is too young to 
marry, sir! 
THE PRACTICAL YOUNG ONE: I’m willing to 
wait! All I want is an option! 





MUSHROOMS, M’DEAR! 


Dr. A. E. Verrill, of Yale University, reports 
the case of Mr. W., a middle-aged, vigorous 
man, strictly temperate, who is a good botanist. 
This Mr. W. and his niece ate some mushrooms 
recently. For six hours afterward they were 
subject to peculiar sensations and hallucinations. 
The mushrooms had an unmistakable intoxicat- 
ing effect. Dr. Verrill does not go into further 
private details; but presumably Mr. W. and his 
niece have signed the pledge. 


As for us, we have long been suspicious of 
mushrooms. On sundry occasions we have 
dined on steak and mushrooms, and arisen from 
the table with a hazy uncertainty, and numerous 
sensations and hallucinations. These effects 
have been, by the prejudiced, attributed to cer- . 
tain liquors that were served with the steak and 
fungi. We always knew it was no such thing. 
Hereafter, we swear it—no more mushrooms. 
Especially no more of the genus panoeolus 
pilaceous, which produced the sad results with 
the middle-aged, vigorous and temperate 
Mr. W. 


Here is something for the W. C. T. U. to in- 
vestigate! Let the earnest prohibitionists devote 
themselves to putting down the mushroom. 
When you think of the number of men every 
day under the influence of the mushroom; the 
homes and families wrecked by the mushroom; 
the tremendous national loss of energy and 
ability, lost to us through the deadly effect of 
this noxious fungus, you will scarcely be able 
to refrain from going out and tearing up every 
mushroom you find. 


The first thing to do will be to remove the army 
and navy from the temptation to indulge in mush- 
rooms. Sea moss is an excellent substitute. 
Then see to it that Maine goes mushroomless at 
the next election. It will help to increase the 
consumption of mushrooms in Maine, of course; 
but persons with the prohibitory impulse do not 
mind that. 


Then get the little folks in the primary schools 
together and force them to sign a pledge against 
the use of mushrooms as long as they live. 
Tell them the story of Mr. W. and his niece. 
And make it as terrible as possible. That’s the 
accepted spirit. 





A victim of mushrooms 
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EWS IN RIME 


By DANA BURNET 





The Russians made a reckless threat There’s little left of Antwerp town, King George returned to Cousin Will 
To capture Maggrabowa; Save rag and tag and bobtail; His German decorations ; 
The equinoxious era brought The list of dead impresses more The price of rouge is going up 
No memories of Noah. Than any luried sob tale. Oh, cease, thou warring nations! 
The Senate as a movie film The ne plus ultra debutante Amato of the Golden Pipes 
Will prove supremely thrilling ; Has donned a cotton stocking; Was almost shot for spying 
A war breeze fanned A bas with kings But he and Song 


The Rio Grande, Our Andy sings, Escaped e’er long, 


And isn’t Villa killing? But that, say we, is knocking. And aren't the new hats trying? 


Tom Edison implored the world 
4 al . 
lo give up food and slumber; 
The Dove of Peace will winter in 
The tall and virgin lumber. 
The Colonel sent sincere regrets 
To William Sulzer’s Party ; 
The Renard Trot 
Is done a lot, 
And trade looks far more hearty. 


The Monarch of Rumania 
Was gathered to his fathers ; 

*Tis said that Holland* soon will add 
Her weight to Wilhelm’s bothers. 
Sir Woodrow steered a tranquil course 
Despite the dum-dum volley ; 

The latest muff 
Is monkey fluff, 
And modern forts are folly. 

















*Or any other nation not now engaged, whose nami 
will scare 





Another of the Kaiser’s sons 
Was ironed for his valor; 
The latest in complexions 
Is a sympathetic pallor. 
King Albert and his Belgian Braves 
Are stricken with a spry jimx ; 
A play by Shaw 
Was had with awe, 
And Boston won the highjinks. 


Nude art, a Boston Jurist said, 
Should not transcend the boudoir; 
Charles Edward Russell spoke a piece 
Abolishing this rude war. 
A duke announced that he would trade 
His title for a million; 
Still speed the bricks 
Of politics, 


And woe’s the plain civilian. 
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WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 


Also in Soap, Cocoa, Ale, Armor-plate, Cigarettes, and Soup 
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It used to be, in days of old, 
A squire made the king his debtor, 
Proving his worth in manner bold 
(In fact, the bloodier the better). 
No kingly boon descended, but 
ij y Was measured by the throats he cut. 


At length this sanguine lustre paled 
or \ To tints of more pacific virtue; 
; From Bess to Louis Quinze entailed 


Than if his knights had been D.D"s.) 


* Time was when knighthood signified 
A fairly decent first-hand knowledge 
Of tricks and titles dignified 
By entry at the Herald’s College. 


The florist held no sinecure. 


To modern modes of kingly honor; 
The rich bourgeois, dismayed to know, 

llis chance for knighthood proved a gonner, 
Hits on the happiest solution : 
Chips im a campaign contribution. 

Aho! ahey! this ripping game! 

The firmament once more is studded 
(Nor are the gamesters much to blame) 

With semi-ready Gentle Blooded. 
Ingenious scheme! The party whip 
Can fright the king to pay his tip. 


So knighthood more through time inclined 
Of jam and printing-ink to savor, 
Though, if to square the public mind 
They threw an author in for flavor. 
Poor author! to be meekly stalled for 
A batch where condiments are called for. 


L’Envoi 


\ A race of knights who wouldn’t hurt you. 
(No king would dream to skimp degrees 


When knighthood flowered, you may be sure 


However brusque may be John Bull’s dominion, 


This rare compassion merits high opinion: 


To save the Sinner —e’er some court indicts him 


He drags him shrieking to the block and knights him. 
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FIRST AID TO ART 


HE: Do you think actresses should marry? 
SHE: Why, yes. How else could they get a divorce? 
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In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in an.” 








A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS 


THE FAMILY MAN: The cost of every- 
thing is increasing at a terrible rate. 

THE MILITARY EXPERT: Not every- 
thing. According to statistics in former 
wars it cost $10,000 to kill a man, but 
now, with improved ordinance and ammu- 
nition, it can be done for one-third of that. 












REPARTEE 


MR. DUDDS: Why do you always stand 
before the mirror while dressing ? 
MRS. DUDDS: To see what is going on, 
of course! 

¥ 
Dying for one’s country is a glorious thing, 
as everybody will admit who hasn’t! 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent 

paying more than any one else 
and to demand cheap telephone 
service regardless of the cost of 
providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge for 
a quart of milk as another pays 
for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should reach 
every home, office and business 
place. To put it there, rates must 
be so graded that every person 
may have the kind of service he 
requires, at a rate he can easily 
afford. 

Abroad, uniform rates have 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their use, 
establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the 
majority of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform sate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 

All may have the service they 
require, at a price which is fair 
and reasonable for the use each 
makes of the telephone. 

These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service an 
the largest number of telephones 
in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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GETTING THE BUSINESS 


“What is that letter?’ asked the busy merchant. 

“Answer to your letter to a young lady proposing matrimony. 
Replying to your esteemed favor, the young lady declines.” 
“Hum! Send her our follow-up form No. 17.” 


THE HUNTING SEASON 


A shot at me a fellow took 
Without the least excuse. 

He said when he was brought to book 
He thought I was a moose. 


Another’s bullet grazed my head; 
He tried to disappear. 

I captured him, whereat he said 
He took me for a deer. 


I'd better quit before I’m hit, 
With folks like these afloat. 

I’m not a deer but it is clear 
I’m something of a goat. 


- 


HOW TO BE POPULAR 


When your host begins a story you have heard before, always inter- 
Tupt, and say so. Then add encouragingly: ‘‘But goon. Maybe some 
of the others haven’t heard it.” 


Be intrepid. When the rugs are pulled back and the phonograph 
Started, say to your partner: ‘I’ve never done any of these new steps, but 
I don’t mind trying.” 

, Be helpful. If there is a black spot on the gas-mantle, show how to 
x & Standing on a chair for the purpose. This adds greatly to the even- 
ing’s gayety. 

Be a comedian. If there is a shy person present, pounce on him 
unexpectedly, with: “We haven’t heard a word from you. Come — say 
Something clever.” Thus everyone is put at his ease, and your hosts are 
relieved of much of the burden of entertaining. 

Discuss the causes of the war. 











Little Jack Horner 
Shaved in a corner, 

Easily, quickly and clean, 
Time and cash saving 


By up-to-date shaving 
With wonderful GEM DAMASKEENE! 
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A Money and Time Saver 


is the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR—it shaves you 
quickly, easily, smoothly, saving the time and money spent 
at barber's—if after ten days 
the Gem doesn’t 
prove this to your 
satisfaction, return 
razor to your deal- 
| er and get your 
dollar — we stand behind the dealer. 


$4.00 
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buys the complete GEM 
DAMASKEENE. Razor 
Outht in genuine leather 
case, together with 7 GEM 
DAMASKEENE. Blades 


and extra stropping handles. 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal 
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CHRONOS 

THE PERFECT WATCH 

At Saving Price 
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CHRONOS 


For MEN whose business demands 
accurate time. They are MADE IN 
U. S. A.— another good feature— and 
even to the smallest parts embody 
every device of the most expensive 
watches to assure accuracy. They 
are thin, beautifully finished—a per- 
fect watch. But they cost 25°; less 
than similar watches under other 
names. 




















| In Gun Metal, $9.75 
In Silver Cases, $12.40 


In Gold Filled, $11.60 to $22.30 
In 14-K Gold, $19.95 to $67 


Sent by Parcel Post to any part of the country 


ABRAHAM «» STRAUS Rew vonn 








UCK has several attractive openings 
for energetic representatives in 
schools and colleges. Write at once for 
particulars; if we have no representative 
in your university you will receive the ap- 
pointment. Clean-cut work and gener- 
ous profits to the right man. Immediate 
action necessary. 


| | Puck Publishing Corporation, 301 Lafayette St, New York i 





WANTED: 
College 


||| Representatives 
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HENRI BERGSON 











Drawn espe: ar f ; Vt hs K at 
a personal interview by 
MM Di: ZAYAS Professor of Philosophy 
at the Sorbonne 
THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 8) 


an assassin started the conflagration? As an object lesson he might keep 
company with the Dove of Peace, and be exhibited on the Chatauqua cir- 
cuit. The writers of open letters in the daily newspapers must have filled 
with joy the souls of psychiatrists. From their caverns emerged Troglo- 
dytes who, blinking at the sun, heard with dismay that Andrew Jackson 
was no more, that the Civil War was over. But just the same they wrote 
to the editor their views on strategy. Such an army of amateur strate- 
gists! I never knew there existed so much profound ignorance of races, 
geography, topography, customs, and European politics till I read some of 
these letters. There must have been thousands printed, in the major por- 
tion of which the writers betrayed their racial antipathies and painful 
provinciality. This holds good of the cultivated college professor as well 
as of the passionate politician; all ‘‘went’’ for somebody, instead of 
viewing the problem philosophically. It occurred to me that a successful 
newspaper could be started without professional writers, except a small 
corps of editors who would “‘edit’”’ the letters from ‘‘ contributing editors,” 
as they have been happily named in the Evening Sun. Only the cost of 
paper and printers would be added to the not considerable salaries of the 
editors. Thus the public would write its own newspaper, see its many 
names in print, and there would be opinions to suit every shade desired 
by the many-headed monster. Distribution free, the advertising columns 
would overflow. Name the sheet ‘‘Vox Populi”’ or ‘‘ Pons Asinorum,”’ or 
some such appropriate title, and the trick is turned. But whenever occurs 
the absurd phrase, ‘‘ Brotherhood of Man,” substitute for it the true one, 
**Brotherhood of Hell.’’ 


Genius Has Among other aberrations of taste and intelligence I 

note in the papers the childish boasting of persons without 
No Country even a modicum of culture. They hurled Shakespeare’s 
sacred name at the Germans, when, inall probability, they had never read him, 
and preferred moving pictures. In reply, the Germans hurled back Goethe, 
as if literature is football, a battle of the books, to be settled in ten rounds, 
Marquis of Queensbury’s rules. The Slavs boasted Tolstoy, the French 
Balzac. Now, in the name of Apollo, was there ever such wrong-headed 
mixing of babies. Genius has no country, and that in a more literal sense 
than you believe. As someone has said, and I’ve forgotten his name (and 

(Continued on page opposite) 
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POOR GEORGE! | 


MRS. YOUNGBRIDE: George; banks are 
frauds. Didn’t you tell me they would 
loan money on notes? 

HER HUSBAND: Yes, dear. 

MRS. YOUNGBRIDE: Well, they won't. 
I took in those beautiful ones that you 
wrote to me before we were married, 
and the cashier read them and laughed 


A SEASON OF MIRTH 


PARSON PAUNCHLEY : Congratulate yo’ 
on de triplets, sah! De Lawd has sho'ly 
smiled on yo’. 

BROTHER KIDD: Smiled? I s’picioneg 
for a while dat he was gwine to laugh 
hisse’f to death! 






but he wouldn’t give me a cent for them. Danda Leather Key-Purse 
With Your Name Stamped in Gold 
By Mail | With Pock 
THE CYNIC 25¢ Postpaid | for Penckens 40 
A cynic is a man whose pride Het epee gg ok Sip 
Is always much in action. leather with nickel key ring, 
He’s proud that he is satisfied pate ffs Resta spelt wer Fo 


With his dissatisfaction. | DANDA PK. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 


% ARTISTS 


—§ 9% Earn Big Money Drawing 


MAGAZINES. ARTISTS ARE IN DEMAND 
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Our practical system of personal instruction and lessons by mail will develop your talent 
| Eighteen years of successtul work for Newspapers and Magazines is the basis for the efficient 
method employed in this course, : : ; 
We use our students’ work in our syndicate, thereby making a reputation and getting their 
names before the Editors, Publishers, etc., before they have finished the course 
A practical school that teaches practical work. Write at once for our Illustrated Magazine 
with terms and list of successful pupils who have made good aiid whose work appears in the leading 
periodicals and newspapers in the United States. Send’sample of your work for free criticism. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS. Mort. M. Burger, Director 
FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
EVENING CLASSES 
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PAY CLASSES 


























Nature has 
many ways of 
warning man 
of danger. 
The sense 
of taste and 
smell both 
serve for your 
protection 
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That skunky | 


taste denotes 
decay and is 
often found 
in beer from 
light bottles. 


Why take the risk? 


The Brown Bottle 
protects Schlitz pur- 
ity from the brew- 
ery to your glass. 


See that Crown 
is branded 
“Schlitz’’ 


| Order a Case 
| Today 


75MB 


# the Beer 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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A delicious and 
nourishing malt 
tonic and bev- 
erage made by 
EVANS for 128 
years. 
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of - aod equal rights § We will 
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10 WEEKS—10 CENTS 
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LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY, Dept. P 
MADISON, WIS. 


HOW TO DEVELOP 


Vitality, Energy, Endurance, 
Nerve Strength, Muscular 
Strength, Perfect Physique ? 


My FREE BOOKS, **The ‘Whys’ of Exer- 
cise” and **The First and Last Law of 
Physical Culture,” tell you, ifyou are weak 








4 or underdeveloped, how to grow strong; if strong, 
how to grow stronger, They explain how to develop 
the lungs and muscle, the strong heart and vigorous 
digestion—ip short, how to improve health and 
strength internally as well as externally. Send 


'O-DAY — NOW — for these FREE BOOKS 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage. 


PROF. H. W. TITUS, 
56-58 Cooper Sq. Dept. 401 New York City 
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Rex Beach 
Novel 


THE AUCTION 
BLOCK 


Is written with all the 
author’s well-known 
virility of style, and has 
more humor than any 
other of Beach’s books. 


$1.35 NET 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


I’m too lazy to look for it): Genius is only attached to its country by its 
defects. Of course, there is no more vain critical imagining it is one 
chiefly confined to professional critics. than the notion that a genius, in a 
word, an innovator, is not spied out by his contemporaries ; notwithstanding 
his deviation from the normal curve of humanity some “‘chiel’’ among his 
neighbors takes notes, and there is usually a moiety of critical truth 
expressed during the lifetime of this rara avis about his vagaries. Every 
man of genius is not abused by his fellow-countrymen, but so many are 
that the exceptions prove the rule: A genius is as a stranger in his own 
land. Numerous names rush to the tip of the tongue. I’ll only give a few 
examples as a warning to those hot-headed patriots who vaunt their 
“*geniuses”’ over the “‘ geniuses”’ of their fellow-vaunters. Let us go by 
countries. Place aux Etats-Unis: Poe was chiefly a drunkard to his con- 
temporaries; the gentle Emerson, our one great philosopher, was abused 
for his candor; Walt Whitman was howled down, and our one genius as a 
painter, Whistler, lived abroad his lifelong. Thoreau was considered as no 
great ‘‘shakes,’’ and Henry James is a dweller under foreign tents. Ger- 
many, too, has a little list: Goethe, who was early damned an ‘‘immoral’”’ 
and an epicurean when his land was occupied by Napoleon (the Little 
Corporal knew better; ‘‘Voila un homme!’’ he exclaimed). Heine died 
in exile as ‘‘M. Henri Heine, poete et raconteur,” at Paris. Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche abused their native country in language that still glitters with 
irony and hatred. Richard Wagner had no reason to love Germany, and 
there is Beethoven, who lived and died in Vienna; Handel, an Englishman 
by adoption; Schumann, and many others, who suffered from neglect. In 
our own days Richard Strauss and Arnold Schoenberg are victims. 


In France the number disconcerts. Rabelais, Pascal, Rousseau (Mon- 
taigne was too sensible, Voltaire too pugnacious, to be crushed), Victor 
Hugo, Baudelaire, Flaubert (the two last-named were publicly prosecuted for 
*‘obscene”’ writings stupendous!), Berlioz (adjudged a madman), Balzac, 
Pasteur, Verlaine, Manet, Monet- how many more? Mind you, I don’t 
say that these men were all model citizens; but they were men of genius 
(Claude Monet still lives, honored in his old age), and were persecuted, 
Edouard Manet as bitterly as was Richard Wagner. Italy: Dante, august 
name, mighty poet, ‘‘ solitary pacer of the shore,’’ Tasso, Columbus, Galileo, 
Leopardi, Carducci. Even little Holland allowed Rembrand, Vermeer, and 
Spinoza to die obscurely. Ireland among others can show James Clarence 
Mangan—now don’t say, “‘it’s a pity he drank!’’—-and John M. Synge. 
Scotland has Burns as an “‘ awful’’ example, while England is first in the 
field, as she is first in the field as the mother of poets: Milton, Blake, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron, Browning, Swinburne, Meredith, Landor; and 
Harvey, Darwin, De Foe, Bunyan, could all tell tales of neglect, contumely, 
even worse. 


Spain scorned her greatest writer: Cervantes; Sweden her mystic 
Swedenborg, her gifted Strindberg. Ibsen, like Dante, lived in exile, solitary, 
and abused by the world. Lenau, of Hungary, died mad. Russia was not 
too gentle in her handling of Dostoiewsky—who was shipped to Siberia for 
ten years. Tolstoy was hated by the throne. Turgenev was self-exiled, but 
occasionally was imprisoned on his country estate by the authorities. 
Poland’s bard, Adam Mickiewicz, fled to Paris; even the spiritual Chopin, 
psychically brave, as his music proves, left Warsaw forever for Paris. 
This list might easily be lengthened. I avoid mention of Socrates, Jesus 
Christ, Mahomet, Moses Maimonides, Luther, Loyola, and Savonarola, be- 
cause they were victims to the worst passion of mankind—the passion 
aroused by theological odium. Such serene souls as Shakespeare, Da 
Vinci, Velasquez, Montaigne, never became embroiled in politics or religious 
rows. If you are ever assailed with any of the great names above, simply 
reply with the question: ‘‘How were they treated during their lifetime by 
their fellow-countrymen?’’ Remember, I’m not touching now on the 
psychology of genius--which usually pays the penalty of its rareness in 
poverty and suffering. 


May I add, as a coda to this martial talk that, per- 
sonally, I would run a mile if I saw a cannon cracker 
Coda alight. I hate noise, and I dearly hate cant and super- 
stition and hysteria. The truth about the eternal recurrence of war the 
public doesn’t like to hear, though, secretly, it gloats over hideous details. 
The millenium is still afar, and while the old Latin tag runs: ‘‘ Dulce est et 
decorum pro patria mori,’ I believe that he who drinks and runs away 
will live to drink another day—probably in the Carnegie Peace Palace at 
The Hague. 


A Personal 


INDEBTED 


AUTHOR: What killed your rich uncle? 
HEIR: Why, his nurse went to sleep, while reading one of your novels, 
and he didn’t get his medicine — any time you want a dollar, come to me! 


¥ 


When people say, impressively, ‘‘We all have our 
faults,’ they simply mean that you have yours. 
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PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 


(Continued front page 15) 


WANTED— AN IDEA! 


Wwiio can think of some simple thing to patent? 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wea t} 
Write for Needed Inventions.” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money RANDOLPH & ( 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, b. « 


as well blindfolded, after he had once addressed the ball, as he could with 
the use of his eyes. 

A match was made between him and a fairly good amateur, and the 
professional was, as indeed might have been expected, badly beaten. 

Unthinking scribes then proceeded to ridicule him. As a matter of 
fact he could have done much better, but his exhibition was very badly 
managed. He was allowed to take his stance and address for each shot 
and was then blindfolded with a handkerchief. 

This operation took much too long. He had lost his mental picture 
of the position, and even at that disadvantage he played many very fine 
strokes. He should have had a large pair of card spectacles padded with 
cotton wool and fitted with an elastic band. This could have been 
pushed down the instant he had taken his position. It would have 
been easy to ensure their being proof against the player getting a 
sight of the ball. 


In ‘‘How to Play Golf,’ Vardon practically endorses the contention 
of the man who was called a fool for putting forward this idea. 
Strange as it is, it is, however, beyond doubt that very little scientific 











DIARY March 22, 1814. 
“Ah, out we had acomfortable time 
of it last night at the tavern—Ben 
with his long pipe at one end of the 
bench, Land my long pipe at the other 
and a bottle of fine OLD OVERHOLT 
KYE on the table before ue! 













consideration has been given to the connection between the mind and the ‘iia iia . 
muscles in golf. Certainly there have been attempts, but they have gen- THE BAT quem Old Overholt Rye 
erally been so absolutely grotesque as not to warrant anything beyond THE STORK: Hello! If that is what they “Same for 100 years’ 

use them for, I won’t bring any more. 





Pure and delicious now as in the 
days when it cheered the hearts of 
our forefathers. Always uniform 
in purity and quality. 


amusement. We have had the spinning spine, which saltates from one 
thigh-bone to the other during the golf-swing, and we have also made ac- = 
quaintance with the mind and the muscles, which concentrate and con- 









tract at the moment of impact, and similar fairy tales, but of sound analy- seman acd Cadden” deals ae Geen te ‘ 
sis, which will bear the light of common sense and reason for about three ied ¢§ Oe RB ne ip tg the wood aad 
minutes, we have had practically none. 
Perhaps we are just as well without it, for, inthe main, there is one thing aaa | A. ap oagg co. 
of outstanding importance that we must attend to, and that is hitting the Some peoples’ conversation totters | srosroesnt st Aad 
ball. The man who cannot do that can never get very far, and there are along with the aid of crutches like ‘“‘Isn’t | 
far too many who cannot rely on hitting it fairly and squarely, and as that so?” or “As I was saying.” 


they meant to. 

For this great army there is one most important thing to learn, and that 
is how to hit the ball. That is why i am telling them about the blind spot 
in golf, and how to assess it at its true value. This, although it may go 
perilously near to the ‘‘psychology’”’ of golf, is, after all, an intensely 
practical question, and one that has a very important bearing on the game 
of about ninety-four per cent of golfers. 


How much is bound up in realizing the difference between ‘‘Keep 
your eye on the ball”’ and ‘‘Keep your head still’’ is known only to those 
who are of the inner circle. The former may or may not be of import- 
ance; the latter is of the first importance, for it goes to the root of the 
golf swing. 

If one keeps one’s head still one must have one’s “‘ centre of swing”’ 
more constant than is possible to one who observes the mandate to keep 
one’s eye on the bail, but persists in doing so from many different positions, 
instead of choosing the one right post of observation and sticking to that 
until the ball has been struck and sent on its way. 

One may keep one’s eye on the ball religiously and yet commit nearly 
every cardinal sinin golf. One may, for instance, sway at the head and | 
the hips, get all one’s weight on to the right foot instead of having a slight 
excess on the left, may lift the head or duck the head or plunge it toward 
the hole—any or all of which are mischief-makers; but, to the man or 
woman who keeps his or her eyes still, none of these things can happen. 














Therefore, realize and remember that it really is of paramount im- 
portance to keep the eyes still-- for that includes the head~ and if, per- 
chance, it then comes natural to you to keep your eye on the ball-why, 
don’t worry about it. 

Just do it — for then it is good. 
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for framing, size 12x14 inches. The picture ordered 
separately is 25 cents prepaid. 
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INEST materials, expert mixing to measure, and 


A LABOR-SAVING DEVICE 


FARMER: I advertised for two husky men not afraid of work; but there’s four of YOU! 
THE SPOKESMAN: Sure; but us four together only want one of the jobs! 


lastly aging in the wood give the exquisite blend- 
ing, the delightful smoothness, the rare fragrance 
| that no other method can produce. Your dealer has 


your favorite variety. Buy a bottle today. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 


Importers of the famous Brand's A-1 Sauce 


Cn eee ae amma | 


A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with 
your Grape Fruit makes an ideal appetizing 
tonic Sample of bitters by mail, 24 cts. in 
stamps. (. W. Abbott & Co... Baltimore, Md. 


By using the necks of his associates 
as the rungs of a ladder, James was 
able to climb in the business world, and 
once up, his keen business sense and 
eye for the main chance kept him 
from going down again. Ultimately 
he reached a position of power in the 
firm, and had supervision over many. 
Nobody liked him, but nobody dared to 
say so. He had as few friends as a 
mad dog, but nobody cared to tell 


HENRY AND JAMES 


Henry Kindling was a modei young 
man, whose ambition it was to serve 
his fellow mortals. The Golden Rule 
was the first law of Henry’s nature. 
He did unto others as he hoped and 
trusted that others would do unto him: 
The first job he got he tackled on that 
principle. It was an office boy’s job. 
There were several other boys in the 
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office beside Henry, and it was not him. He knew it anyway, and rather 

long before they began to regard Hank gloated over it. He could get along | () N F H LJ N [) R fF [) Y fF A RS 
as a good thing. He copied letters for without friendship, James McKnot 

them. He licked stamps for them. could. If anything, he became more 


When the boss rang his bell, it was 
Henry who answered usually. Henry 
was given more and more opportunity 
to do unto others. 


When he grew up in the business, it 
was much the same. Henry was al- 
ways obliging, always willing to iend 
a helping hand. He asked no reward, 
and no one ever thought of giving him 
one. After a decade or two, Henry’s 
good nature and kindly spirit were 
taken as a matter of course. By some 
he was thought to be weak-minded. 
Others said he lacked push and busi- 
néss initiative. All agreed that he was 
quite harmless, and when he died 
which he quietly did one day they 
missed him. They remembered what 
a good soul he was. They recalled 
the little kindnesses he did, the small 
Services he rendered. They discovered, 
half sheepishly, that they had almost 
loved Henry — and they made a col- 
lection and sent some nice flowers to 
his funeral. 


James McKnot was a different sort 
of a fellow entirely. His idea of the 
Golden Rule if he had ever heard of 
It was: “Look out for number one 
and look sharp.” He was pretty sure 
that everybody in this world had no 
other object in living than to get the 
best of James McKnot, and that Jafhes 
McKnot’s mission in life was to see 
that they didn’t. They, didn’t. Even 
aS an office boy, James took good care 
of that. He learned to ask: ‘‘ What is 
there in it for me?” at a very early 
age, and he never forgot it. 


| J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Ce., ' 
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chased by popular subscription. 
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Fivescore years ago our fathers saw brought forth on this continent a new monthly 
review, conceived in public spiritedness and dedicated to the new country, as a 
forum for the suitable discussion of political, religious, literary and artistic matters. 
Pheretore, there will be a titting celebration next vear of the centennial of The North 
American Review ~ the one-hundredth year of its uninterrupted publication. 


The purpose of this announcement is to make known, thus far in advance, the 
general scope of the anniversary, its interest to every intelligent reading man and 
woman in the country. Nineteen-Filteen is to be a year-long observance of the 
one-hundredth birthday of America’s oldest) mag Not one, but twelve 


azine, 
anniversary numbers are to be issued. Their size anc contents are already partly 


determined, because of the uninterrupted flow of acceptances received from men and 
women of the tirst rank, the world over, who have written for The Review in the 
past, who will make specially fitting contributions to the numbers for 1915. 


The details of these twelve special numbers will be made public from time to time. 
It is possible now to announce articles by over one hundred prominent Americans 
and over one hundred prominent foreigners. From among them have been taken 
the two lists of ten names each, printed below. 


THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


SOME OF THE CENTENNIAL CONTRIBUTORS : 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
CHILDE HASSAM 
CHAMP CLARK 
JOSEPH H. CHOATI 


JAMES BRYCI 

MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
GUSTAV LANSON 

Al FRED NOYES 

HAVELOCK ELLIS 

DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


GEORGE WOODBERRY LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY ARTHUR SYMONS 
ELIHU ROOT H. Gg. WELLS 

\. T. MAHAN FREDERIC HARRISON 
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to the King’s powerful motor. Up, up, without noise or effort, 
this graceful car climbs almost as if it were coasting. 


The secret of King power lies, first, in an engine developed to a point where practical perfection has almost 
defied improvement, and second, in a fine balance of weight against horsepower, nicely adjusted for the vigorous 


passage of quick grades, deep sands, and heavy roads. 
The King is America’s original Cantilever Spring car. Other makers are now attempting to imitate the 


suspension which has earned for this car its enviable reputation for supreme riding comfort. 


Model C — Season of 1915 — 30-35 H. P.— Touring Car and Roadster 


$1075 WITH EQUIPMENT. Ward Leonard starting and light- 
ing system, $90 net additional. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 


DEALERS — We are glad to fully prove the financial stability and permanence of the King Company, and 
the high value of the King car, to any responsible dealer who in turn satisfies us of his ability to properly 
represent the King in his district. 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1300-1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. i 
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